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Background of the Invention 

1. Field of the Invention 

The present invention relates to speech recognition and to a system to use word mapping 
between verbatim text and computer transcribed text to increase speech engine accuracy. 
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2. BackeroiiiBnnfonnation 

Speech recognition programs that automatically convert speech into text have been under 
continuous development since the 1980s. The first programs required the speaker to speak with 
clear pauses between each word to help the program separate one word firom the next. One 

5 example of such a program was DragonDictate, a discrete speech recognition program originally 
produced by Dragon Systems, Inc. (Newton, MA). 

In 1994, Philips Dictation Systems of Vienna, Austria introduced the first commercial, 
continuous speech recognition system. See, Judith A. Markowitz, Using Speech Recognition 
(1996), pp. 200-06. Currently, the two most widely used off-the-shelf continuous speech 

10 recognition programs are Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ (now produced by ScanSofl, Inc., 
Peabody, MA) and IBM Viavoice™ (manufactured by IBM, Armonk, NY). The focus of the 
off-the-shelf Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ products has been direct 
dictation into the computer and correction by the user of misrecognized text. Both the Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ programs are available in a variety of languages and 

15 versions and have a software development kit ("SDK") available for independent speech 
vendors. 

Conventional continuous speech recognition programs are speaker dependent and require 
creation of an initial speech user profile by each speaker. This "enrolhnent" generally takes 
about a half-hour for each user. It usually includes c^bration, text reading (dictation), and 

20 vocabulary selection. With calibration, the speaker adjusts the microphone output to insure 
adequate audio signal and minimal background noise. Then the speaker dictates a standard text 
provided by the program into a microphone connected to a handheld recorder or computer. The 
speech recognition program correlates the spoken word with the pre-selected text excerpt. It 
uses the correlation to establish an initial speech user profile based on that user's speech 

25 characteristics. 

If the speaker uses different types of microphones or handheld recorders, an enrollment 
must be completed for each since the acoustic characteristics of each input device differ 
substantially. In fact, it is recommended a separate enrolhnent be performed on each computer 
having a different manufacturer's or type of sound card because the different characteristics of 

30 the analog to digital conversion may substantially affect recognition accuracy. For this reason, 
many speech recognition manufacturers advocate a speaker's use of a single microphone that can 
di^tize the analog signal external to the sound card, thereby obviating the problem of dictating at 
different computers with different sound cards. 

Finally, the speaker must specify the reference vocabulary that will be used by the 

35 program in selecting the woids to be transcribed. Various vocabularies like "Genial Englidi," 
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."Medical, " "Legal," an^Business" are usually availaj^^ ^og^ejijiiff flje pj;§g!;a5p add 
additional words from the user's documents or analyze these documents for word use frequency. 
Adding the user's words and analyzing the word use pattern can help the program better 
understand what words the speaker is most likely to use. 

Once enrollment is completed, the user may begin dictating into the speech recognition 
program or applications such as conventional word processors like MS Word™ (Microsoft 
Corporation, Redmond, WA) or WordperfectTw (Corel Corporation, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada). 
Recognition accuracy is often low, for example, 60-70%. To improve accuracy, the user may 
repeat the process of reading a standard text provided by the speech recognition program. The 
speaker may also select a word and record the audio for that word into the speech recognition 
program. In addition, written-spokens may be created. The speaker selects a word that is often 
incorrectly transcribed and types in tbe word's phonetic pronunciation in a special speech 
recognition window. 

Most commonly, "corrective adaptation" is used whereby the system learns from its 
mistakes. The user dictates into the system. It transcribes the text. The user corrects the 
misrecognized text in a special correction window. In addition to seeing the transcribed text, the 
speaker may listen to the aligned audio by selecting the desired text and depressing a play button 
provided by the speech recognition program. Listening to the audio, the speaker can make a 
detemiination as to whether the transcribed text matches the audio or whether the text has been 
misrecognized. With repeated correction, system accuracy often gradually improves, sometimes 
up to as high as 95-98%. Even with 90% accuracy, the user must correct about one word a 
sentence, a process that slows down a busy dictating lawyer, physician, or business user. Due to 
the long training time and limited accuracy, many users have given up using speech recognition 
in fiiistration. Many current users are those who have no other choice, for example, persons who 
are unable to type, such as paraplegics or patients with severe repetitive stress disorder. 

In the correction process, whether perfomied by the speaker or editor, it is important that 
verbatim text is used to correct the misrecognized text. Correction using the wrong word will 
incorrectly "teach" the system and result in decreased accuracy. Very often the verbatim text is 
substantially different from the final text for a printed report or document. Any experienced 
transcriptionist will testify as to the frequent required editing of text to correct errors that the 
speaker made or other changes necessary to improve grammar or content For example, the 
speaker may say "left" when he or she meant "right," or add extraneous instructions to the 
dictation that must be edited out, such as, "Please send a copy of this report to Mr. Smith." 
Consequently, the final text can often not be used as verbatim text to train the system. 
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With conventionaTSpeech recognition products, genj^atLoni JiiSIP^ni.tejXjJ));; ^ gditor 
during "delegated correction" is often not easy or convenient. First, after a change is made in the 
speech recognition text processor, the audio-text alignment in the text may be lost. If a change 
was made to generate a final report or document, the editor does not have an easy way to play 
5 back the audio and hear what was said. Once the selected text in the speech recognition text 
window is changed, the audio text alignment may not be maintained. For this reason, the editor 
often cannot select the corrected text and listen to the audio to generate the verbatim text 
necessary for training. Second, current and previous versions of off-the-shelf Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ and fflM Viavoice™ SDK programs, for example, do not provide separate 
10 windows to prepare and separately save verbatim text and final text. If the verbatim text is 
entered into the text processor correction window, this is the text that appears in the application 
window for the final docimient or report, regardless of how different it is fix>m the verbatim text. 
Similar problems may be found with products developed by independent speech vendors using, 
for example, the IBM Viavoice™ speech recognition engine and providing for editing in 
1 5 commercially available word processors such as Word or WordPerfect. 

Another problem with conventional speech recognition programs is the large size of the 
session files. As noted above, session files include text and aUgned audio. By opening a session 
file, the text appears in the application text processor window. If the speaker selects a word or 
phrase to play the associated audio, the audio can be played back using a hot key or button. For 
20 Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ SDK session files, the session files reach 
about a megabyte for every minute of dictation. For example, if the dictation is 30 minutes long, 
the resulting session file will be approximately 30 megabytes. These files cannot be 
substantially compressed using standard software techniques. Even if the task of correcting a 
session file could be delegated to an editor in another city, state, or country, there would be 
25 substantial bandwidth problems in transmitting the session file for correction by that editor. The 
problem is obviously compounded if there are multiple, long dictations to be sent. Until 
sufficient high-speed Intemet connection or other transfer protocol come into existence, it may 
be difficult to transfer even a single dictation session file to a remote editor. A similar problem 
would be encountered in attempting to implement the remote editing features using the standard 
30 session files available in the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ SDK. 

Accordingly, it is an object of the present invention to provide a system that offers 
training of the speech recognition program transparent to the end-users by performing an 
enrollment for them. It is an associated object to develop condensed session files for rapid 
transmission to remote editors. An additional associated object is to develop a convenient 
35 system for generation of verbatim text for speech recognition training through use of multiple 
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. linked windows in a tSR processor. It is another n^gj^ciated, fljt>jW-4o..£iapilitaJ^peech 
recognition training by use of a word mapping system for transcribed and verbatim text that has 
the effect of permanently aligning the audio with the verbatim text. 

These and other objects will be apparent to those of ordinary skill in the art having the 
5 present drawings, specifications, and claims before them. 

Summarv of the Invention 
The present invention relates to a method to determine time location of at least one audio 
segment in an original audio file. The method includes (a) receiving the original audio file; (b) 
transcribing a current audio segment fit)m the original audio file using speech recognition 
10 software; (c) extracting a transcribed element and a binary audio stream corresponding to the 
transcribed element fi-om the speech recognition software; (d) saving an association between the 
transcribed element and the corresponding binary audio stream; (e) repeating (b) through (d) for 
each audio segment in the original audio file; (f) for each transcribed element, searching for the 
associated binary audio stream in the original audio file, while tracking an end time location of 
15 that search within the original audio file; and (g) inserting the end time location for each binary 
audio stream into the transcribed element-corresponding binary audio stream association. 

In a preferred embodiment of the invention, searching includes removing any DC offset 
fix>m the corresponding binary audio stream. Removing the DC offset may mclude taking a 
derivative of the corresponding binary audio stream to produce a derivative binary audio stream. 
20 The method may fiirther include taking a derivative of a segment of the original audio file to 
produce a derivative audio segment; and searching for the derivative binary audio stream in the 
derivative audio segment. 

In another preferred embodiment, the method may include saving each transcribed 
element-corresponding binary audio stream association in a single file. The single file may 
25 include, for each word saved, a text for the transcribed element and a pointer to the binary audio 
stream. 

In yet another embodiment, extracting may be performed by using the Microsoft Speech 
API as an interface to the speech recognition software, wherein the speech recognition software 
does not return a word with a corresponding audio stream. 

30 The invention also includes 15 a system for determining a time location of at least one 

audio segment in an original audio file. The system may include a storage device for storing the 
original audio file and a speech recognition engine to transcribe a current audio segment firom the 
original audio file. The system also includes a program that extracts a transcribed element and a 
binary audio stream file corresponding to the transcribed element firom the speech recognition 

35 software; saves an association between the transcribed element and the corresponding binary 
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• audio Stream into a sessiSITfile; searches for the binary audiA. stream ^aRr.&frew.m.tl;ie...Q4iff 
audio file; and inserts the end time location for each binary audio stream into the transcnbed 
element-corresponding binary audio stream association. 

The invention further includes a system for determining a time location of at least one 
5 audio segment in an original audio file comprising means for receiving the original audio file; 
means for transcribing a current audio segment firom the original audio file using speech 
recognition software; means for extracting a transcribed element and a binary audio stream 
corresponding to the transcribed element from the speech recognition program; means for saving 
an association between the transcribed element and the corresponding binary audio stream; 
10 means for searching for the associated binary audio stream m the original audio file, while 
tracking an end time location of that search within the original audio file; and means for inserting 
the end time location for the binary audio stream mto the transcribed element-corresponding 
binary audio stream association. 

Brief Description of the Drawings 
15 Fig. 1 is a block diagram of one potential embodiment of a computer within a system 

100; 

Fig. 2 includes a flow diagram that illustrates a process 200 of the invention; 
Fig. 3 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user interface 300 to support 
the present invention; 
20 Fig. 4 illustrates a text A 400; 

Fig. 5 illustrates a text B 500; 

Fig. 6 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user interface 600 to support 
the present invention; 

Fig. 7 illustrates an example of a mapping window 700; 
25 Fig. 8 illustrates options 800 having automatic mapping options for the word mapping 

tool 235 of the invention; 

Fig. 9 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user interface 900 to support 

the present invention; 

Fig. 10 is a flow diagram that illustrates a process 1000; 
30 Fig. 1 1 is a flow diagram illustrating step 1060 of process 1000; 

Fig. 12a-12c illustrate one example of the process 1000; 

Fig. 13 is a view of an exemplary graphical user interface showing an audio mining 
feature; 

Fig. 14 is a flow diagram illustrating a process of locating an audio segment within an 
35 audio file; 

-6- 
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Fig. 1 5 is a view dTan exemplary user interface to^^sunnort ine mama. u3.vewtion; ^ .r- 
Fig. 16 is an example of a previously created text tiie; 

Fig. 17 is an example of a corrected text file created by comparing a transcribed text file 
with a previously corrected text file; 
5 Fig. 1 8 is an example of a user interface to support the present invention; and 

Fig. 19 is a flow diagram illustrating a process of comparing a previously created text file 
with a transcribed text file. 

Detailed Description of the Invention 
While the present invention may be embodied in many different forms, the drawings and 
10 discussion are presented with the understanding that the present disclosure is an exemplification 
of the principles of the invention and is not intended to limit the invention to the embodiments 
illustrated. 

I. System 100 

Fig. 1 is a block diagram of one potential embodiment of a computer within a system 
15 100. The system 100 may be part of a speech recognition system of the invention. Alternatively, 

the speech recognition system of the invention may be employed as part of the system 100. 

The system 100 may include input/output devices, such as a digital recorder 102, a 

microphone 104, a mouse 106, a keyboard 108, and a video monitor 110. The microphone 104 

may include, but not be limited to, microphone on telephone. Moreover, the system 100 may 
20 include a computer 120. As a machine that performs calculations automatically, the computer 

120 may include input and output (I/O) devices, memory, and a central processing unit (CPU). 

Preferably the computer 120 is a general-purpose computer, although the computer 120 

may be a specialized computer dedicated to a speech recognition program (sometimes "speech 

engine"). In one embodiment, the computer 120 may be controlled by the WINDOWS 9.x 
25 operating system. It is contemplated, however, that the system 100 would work equally well 

using a MACINTOSH operating system or even another operating system such as a WINDOWS 

CE, UNIX or a JAVA based operating system, to name a few. 

In one arrangement, the computer 120 includes a memory 122, a mass storage 124, a 

speaker ii^ut interface 126, a video processor 128, and a microprocessor 130. The memory 122 
30 may be any device that can hold data in machine-readable format or hold programs and data 

between processmg jobs in memory segments 129 such as for a short duration (volatile) or a long 

duration (non-volatile). Here, the memory 122 may include or be part of a storage device whose 

contents are preserved when its power is off. 
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The mass storageT24 may hold large quantitie^.p,|Ldi|ta-tj^<B#fjDpe..Q^ 
including a hard disc drive (HDD), a floppy drive, and other removable media devices such as a 
CD-ROM drive, DITTO, ZIP or JAZ drive (from Iomega Corporation of Roy, Utah). 

The miciopiocessor 130 of the computer 120 may be an integrated circuit that contains 
5 part, if not all, of a central processing uiut of a computer on one or more chips. Examples of 
single chip microprocessors include the Intel Corporation PENTIUM, AMD K6, Compaq Digital 
Alpha, or Motorola 68000 and Power PC series. In one embodiment, the microprocessor 130 
includes an audio file receiver 132, a sound card 134, and an audio preprocessor 136. 

In general, the audio file receiver 132 may function to receive a pre-recorded audio file, 
10 such as from the digital recorder 102 or an audio file in the form of live, stream speech from the 
microphone 104. Examples of the audio file receiver 132 include a digital audio recorder, an 
analog audio recorder, or a device to receive computer files through a data connection, such as 
those that are on magnetic media. The sound card 134 may include the functions of one or more 
sound cards produced by, for example. Creative Labs, Trident, Diamond, Yamaha, Guillemot, 
15 NewCom, Inc., Digital Audio Labs, and Voyetra Turtle Beach, Inc. 

Generally, an audio file can be thought of as a ".WAV" file. Waveform (wav) is a sound 
format developed by Microsoft and used extensively in Microsoft Windows. Conversion tools 
are available to allow most other operating systems to play .wav files, .wav files are also used as 
the sound source in wavetable synthesis, e.g. in E-mu's SoundFont. In addition, some Musical 
20 Instrument Digital Interface (MIDI) sequencers as add-on audio also support .wav files. That is, 
pre-recorded .wav files may be played back by control commands written in the sequence script. 

A ".WAV" file may be originally created by any number of sources, including digital 
audio recording software; as a byproduct of a speech recognition program; or &om a digital 
audio recorder. Other audio file formats, such as MP2, MP3, RAW, CD, MOD, MIDI. AIFF, 
25 mu-law, WMA, or DSS, may be used to format the audio file, without departing firam the spirit 
of the present invention. 

The microprocessor 130 may also include at least one speech recognition program, such 
as a first speech recognition program 138 and a second speech recognition program 140. 
Preferably, the first speech recognition program 138 and flie second speech recognition program 
30 140 would transcribe the same audio file to produce two transcription files that are more likely to 
have differences from one another. The invention may exploit these differences to develop 
corrected text. In one embodiment, the first speech recognition program 138 may be Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ and the second speech recognition program 140 may be IBM Viavoice™ . 
In some cases, it may be necessary to pre-process the audio files to make them acceptable 
3 5 for processing by speech recognition software. The audio preprocessor 136 may serve to present 

-8- 
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• an audio file from the Wdio file receiver 132 to eaclj.jjrogram„ Ji^SW^V jnrrftrlQTOj>tfe?t is 
compatible with each program 138, 140. For instance, the audio preprocessor 136 may 
selectively change an audio file from a DSS or RAW file format into a WAV file format. Also, 
the audio prq)rocessor 136 may upsample or downsample the sampling rate of a digital audio 
5 file. Software to accomplish such preprocessing is available firom a variety of sources including 
Syntrillium Corporation, Olympus Corporation, or Custom Speech USA, Inc. 

The microprocessor 130 may also include a pre-correction program 142, a segmentation 
correction program 144, a word processing program 146, and assorted automation programs 148. 
A machine-readable medium includes any mechanism for storing or transmitting 
10 information in a form readable by a machine (e.g., a computer). For example, a machine- 
readable medium includes read only memory (ROM); random access memory (RAM); magnetic 
disk storage media; optical storage media; flash memory devices; electrical, optical, acoustical or 
other form of propagated signals (e.g., carrier waves, infrared signals, digital signals, etc.). 
Methods or processes in accordance with the various embodiments of the invention may be 
15 implemented by computer readable instructions stored in any media that is readable and 
executable by a computer system. For example, a machine-readable medium having stored 
thereon instructions, which when executed by a set of processors, may cause the set of 
processors to perform the methods of the invention. 
II. Process 200 

20 Fig. 2 includes a flow diagram that illustrates a process 200 of the invaition. The process 

200 includes simultaneous use of graphical user interface (GUI) windows to create both a 
verbatim text for speech engine training and a final text to be distributed as a document or report. 
The process 200 also includes steps to create a file that maps transcribed text to verbatim text. In 
turn, this mapping file may be used to facilitate a training evait for a speech engine, where this 

25 training event permits a subsequent iterative correction process to reach a higher accuracy that 
would be possible were this training event never to occur. Importantly, the mapping file, the 
verbatim text, and the final text may be created simultaneously through the use of arranged GUI 
windows. 

A. Non-Enrolled User Profile 

30 The process 200 begins at step 202. At step 204, a speaker may create an audio file 205, 

such as by using the microphone 104 of Fig. 1. The process 200 then may determine whether a 
user profile exists for this particular speaker at step 206. A user profile may include basic 
identification information about the speaker, such as a name, preferred reference vocabulary, 
information on the way in which a speaker pronounces particular words (acoustic information), 

35 and information on the way in which a speaks tends to use words (language model). 
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Most conventionST speech engines for continuous^nd«;tatipij^d!iPji}arxuf^rtW",p4-t.>yith a 
generic user profile file comprising a generic name (e.g. "name"), generic acoustic mtormation, 
and a generic language model. The generic acoustic information and the generic language model 
may be thought of as a generic speech model that is applicable to the entire class of speakers who 

S use a particular speech engine. 

Conventional speech engines for continuous dictation have been understood in the art to 
be speaker dependent so as to require manual creation of an initial speech user profile by each 
speaker. That is to say, in addition to the generic speech model that is generic to all users, 
conventional speech engines have been viewed as requiring the speaker to create speaker 

10 acoustic information and a speaker language model. The initial manual creation of speaker 
acoustic information and a speaker language model by the speaker may be referred to as 
enrolhnent. This process generally takes about a half-hour for each speaker. 

The collective of the generic speech model, as modified by user profile information, may 
be copied into a set of user speech files. By supplying these speech files with acoustic and 

1 5 language information, for example, the accuracy of a speech engine may be increased. 

In one experiment to better understand the roll enrollment plays in the accuracy growth of 
a speech engine, the inventors of the invention twice processed an audio file through a speech 
engine and measured the accuracy. In the first run, the speech engine had a user profile that 
consisted of (i) the user's name, (ii) generic acoustic information, and (iii) a generic language 

20 model. Here, the enrolhnent process was skipped and the speech engine was forced to process 
the audio file without the benefit of the enrolhnent process. In this run, the accuracy was low, 
often as low or lower than 30%. 

In the second run, enrollment was performed and the speech engine had a user profile 
within which went (i) the user's name, (ii) generic acoustic information, (iii) a generic language 

25 model, (iv) speaker acoustic information, and (v) a speaker language model. The accuracy was 
generally higher and might measure approximately 60%, about twice as great firom the run where 
the enrollment process was skipped. 

Based on the above results, a skilled person would conclude that enrolhnent is necessary 
to present the speaker with a speech engine product &om which the accuracy reasonably may be 

30 grown, hi fact, conventional speech engine programs require enrolhnent. However, as discussed 
in more detail below, the inventors have discovered that iteratively processing an audio file with 
a non-enrolled user profile through the correction session of the invention surprisingly increased 
the accuracy of the speech engine to a point at which the speaker may be presented with a speech 
product fix>m which the accuracy reasonably may be improved. 
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This process hasT>een designed to make speech.jecDgivtioiJSfii0fe.,u^^fcQfl4L^ by 
reducing the time required for enrollment essentially to zero and to facilitate the off-site 
transcription of audio by speech recognition systems. The o£F-site facility can begin transcription 
virtually immediately after presentation of an audio file by creating a user. A user does not have 

5 to "enroll" before tiie benefits of speech recognition can be obtained. User accuracy can 
subsequently be improved through off-site corrective adaptation and other techniques. 
Characteristics of the input (e.g., telephone, type of microphone or handheld recorder) can be 
recorded and input specific speech files developed and trained for later use by the remote 
transcription facility. In addition, once trained to a sufficient accuracy level, these speech files 

10 can be transferred back to the speaker for on-site use using standard export or import controls. 
These are available in off-the-shelf speech recognition software or applications produced by a, 
for example. Dragon NaturallySpeakingTw or IBM Viavoice™ software development kit. The 
user can import the speech files and then calibrate his or her local system using the microphone 
and background noise "wizards" provided, for example, by standard, off-the-shelf Dragon 

15 NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ speech recognition products. 

In the co-pending application U.S. Non-Provisional Application No. 09/889,870, the 
assignee of the present invention developed a technique to make the enrolhnent process 
transparent to the speaker. U.S. Non-Provisional AppUcation No. 09/889,870 discloses a system 
for substantially automating transcription services for one or more voice users is disclosed. This 

20 system receives a voice dictation file from a current user, which is automaticaUy converted into a 
first written text based on a first set of conversion variables. The same voice dictation is 
automatically converted into a second written text based on a second set of conversion variables. 
The first and second sets of conversion variables have at least one difference, such as different 
speech recognition programs, different vocabularies, and the like. The system fiuther includes a 

25 program for manually editing a copy of the first and second written texts to create a verbatim text 
of the voice dictation file. This verbatim text can then be delivered to the current user as 
transcribed text. A method for this approach is also disclosed. 

What the above U.S. Non-Provisional Application No. 09/889,870 demonstrates is that at 
the time U.S. Non-Provisional Application No. 09/889,870 was filed, the assignee of the 

30 invention believed that the enrolhnent process was necessary to begin using a speech engine. In 
the present patent, the assignee of the mvention has demonstrated the surprising conclusion that 
the enrollment process is not necessary. 

Returning to step 206, if no user profile is created, then the process 200 may create a user 
profile at step 208. In creating the user profile at step 208, the process 200 may employ the 

35 preracisting enrolhnent process of a speech engine and create an enrolled user profile. For 
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• example, a user profile'^reviously created by the sppiakeiUHat ,s „«3<W-»te,_Qi;,-^np«qJv files 
subsequently trained by the speaker with standard corrective adaptation and other techniques, 
can be transferred on a local area or wide area network to die transcription site for use by the 
speech recognition engine. This, again, can be accomplished using standard export and import 
controls available with off-the-shelf products or a software development kit. In a preferred 
embodiment, the process 200 may create a non-enrolled user profile and process this non- 
enrolled user profile through the correction session of the invention. 

If a user profile has already been created, then the process 200 proceeds fix)m step 206 to 
the transcribe audio file step 210. 

B. Compressed Session File 
From step 210, recorded audio file 205 may be converted into written, transcribed text by 
a speech engine, such a Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ or IBM Viavoice™. The information then 
may be saved. Due to the time involved in correcting text and training the system, some 
manufacturers, e.g.. Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ and IBM Viavoice™ , have now made 
"delegated correction" available. The speaker dictates into the speech recognition program. Text 
is transcribed. The program creates a "session file" that includes the text and audio that goes 
with it. The user saves the session file. This file may be opened later by another operator in the 
speech recognition text processor or in a commercially available word processor such as Word or 
WORDPERFECT. The secondary operator can select text, play back the audio associated with 
it, and make any required changes in the text. If the conrection window is opened, the operator 
can correct the misrecognized words and train the system for the initial user. Unless the editor is 
very familiar with the speaker's dictation style and content (such as the dictating speaker's 
secretary), the editor usually does not know exactly what was dictated and must listen to the 
entire audio to find and correct the inevitable mistakes. Especially if the accuracy is low, the 
gains fi-om automated transcription by the computer are partially, if not completely, offset by the 
time required to edit and correct. 

The invention may employ one, two, three, or more speech engines, each transcribing the 
same audio file. Because of variations in programming or other factors, each speech engine may 
create a different transcribed text fix)m the same audio file 205. Moreover, with different 
configurations and parameters, the same speech engine used as both a first speech engine 211 
and a second speech engine 213 may create a different transcribed text for the same audio. 
Accordingly, the invention may permit each speech engine to create its own transcribed text for a 
given audio file 205. 

From step 210, the audio file 205 of Fig. 2 may be received into a speech engine. In this 
example, the audio file 205 may be received into the first speech engine 211 at step 212, 
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. although the audio file alternatively (or simultaneqi]sjx)^ay„ Ipejf ej,ve<J Jpjq $^§^sgsond 
speech engine 213. At step 214, the first speech engine 211 may output a transcribed text "A". 
The transcribed text "A" may represent the best efforts of the first speech engine 21 1 at this stage 
in the process 200 to create a written text that may result firom the words spoken by the speaker 
5 and recorded in the audio file 205 based on the language model presently used by the first speech 
engine 211 for that speaker. Each speech engine produces its own transcribed text "A," the 
content of which usually differs by oigine. 

In addition to the transcribed text "A", the first speech engine 211 may also create an 
audio tag. The audio tag may include information tiiat maps or aligns ttie audio file 205 to the 

10 transcribed text "A". Thus, for a given transcribed text segment, the associated audio segment 
may be played by employing the audio tag information. 

Preferably, the audio tag information for each transcribed element (i.e. words, symbols, 
punctuation, formatting instructions etc.) contains information regarding a start time location and 
a stop time location of the associated audio segment in the original audio file. In one 

15 embodiment, in order to determine the start time location and stop time location of each 
associated audio segment, the invention may employ Microsoft's Speech API ("SAPI). The 
following is described with respect to the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ speech recognition 
program, version 5.0 and Microsoft SAPI SDK version 4.0a. As would be understood by those 
of ordinary skill in the art, otiier speech recognition engines will interface with this and other 

20 version of the Microsoft SAPI. For instance. Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ version 6 will 
interface witii SAPI version 4.0a, IBM Viavoice™ version 8 will also interface with SAPI 
version 4.0a, and IBM Viavoice™ version 9 will interface with SAPI version 5. 

With reference to FIG. 10, Process 1000 uses the SAPI engine as a fix>nt end to interfece 
with the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ SDK modules in order to obtain information that is not 

25 readily provided by Dragon NaturallySpeaking™. In step 1010, an audio file is received by the 
speech recognition software. For instance, the speaker may dictate into the speech recognition 
program, using any input device such as a microphone, handheld recorder, or telephone, to 
produce an original audio file as previously described. The dictated audio is then transcribed 
using the first and/or second speech recognition program in conjunction with SAPI to produce a 

30 transcribed text. In step 1020, a transcribed element (word, symbol, punctuation, or formatting 
instruction) is transcribed from a current audio segment in the original audio file. The SAPI then 
returns the text of the transcribed element and a binary audio stream, preferably in WAV PCM 
format, that the speech recognition software corresponds to the transcribed word.(step 1030). 
The transcribed element text and a link to the associated binary audio stream are saved.(Step 

35 1040). In step 1050, if there are more audio segments in the original audio file, the process 
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• returns to step 1020. If^ preferred approach, the traascribfid tfiXl JfliffJie .saye.d in -a. single 
session file, with each other transcribed word and points to each associated separate binary audio 
stream file. 

Step 1060 then searches the original audio file for each separate binary audio stream to 
5 determine the stop time location and the start time location for that separate audio stream and end 
with its associated transcribed element. The stop time location for each transcribed element is 
then inserted into the single session file. Since the binary audio stream produced by ttie SAPI 
engine has a DC offset when compared to the original audio file, it is not possible to directly 
search the original audio file for each binary audio segment. As such, in a preferred approach 
10 the step 1060 searches for matches between the mathematical derivatives of each portion of 
audio, as described in fiirther detail in FIG. 11. 

Referring to FIG. 11, step 1110 sets a start position S to S=0, and an end position E to 
E=0. At step 1112, a binary audio stream corresponding to the first association in the single 
session file is read into an array X, which is comprised of a series of sample points from time 
15 location 0 to time location N. In one ^proach, the number of sample points in the binary audio 
stream is determined in relation to the sanq>ling rate and the duration of the binary audio stream. 
For example, if the binary audio stream is 1 second long and has a sampling rate of 11 
samples/sec, the number of sample points in array X is 1 1 . 

At Step 1 1 14 the mathematical derivative of the array X is computed in order to produce 
20 a derivative audio stream Dx(0 to N-1). In one approach the mathematical derivative may be a 
discrete derivative, which is determined by taking the difference between a number of discrete 
points in the array X. In this J^proach, the discrete derivative may be defined as follows: 

Dx(0 to N-1) = K(n+n - K(n) 
Tn 

25 where n is an integer from 1 to N, K(n+1) is a sample point taken at time location n+1, 

K(n) is a previous sample point take at time location n, and Tn is the time base between K(n) and 
K<n-1). In a preferred approach, the time base Tn between two consecutive sample points is 
always equal to 1. Thus, simpli^ng the calculation of the discrete derivative to Dx(0 to N-1) = 
K(n+1)-K(n). 

30 In step 1116, a segment of flie original audio file is read into an array Y starting at 

position S, which was previously set to 0. In a preferred ^proach, array Y is twice as wide as 
array X such that the audio segment read into the array Y extends from time position S to time 
position S+2N. At Step 1118 the discrete derivative of array Y is computed to produce a 
derivative audio segment array Dy(S to S+2N-1) by employing the same method as described 

35 above for array X. 
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In Step 1 1 20, a coSTter P is set to P=0. Step 1 1 22 JhenJbeEins io(«arcn,for Jthcderiyative 
audio stream array Dx(0 to N-1) within the derivative audio segment array Dy(S to S+2N-1), 
The derivative audio stream array Dx(0 to N-1) is compared sample by sample to a portion of the 
derivative audio segment array defined by Dy(S+P to S+P+N-1). If every sample point in the 
5 derivative audio stream is not an exact match with this portion of the derivative audio segment, 
the process proceeds to step 1 124. At Step 1 124, if P is less than N, P is incremented by 1, and 
the process returns to step 1122 to compare the derivative audio stream array with the next 
portion of the derivative audio segment array. If P is equal to N in Step 11 24, the start position S 
is incremented by N such that S=S+N, and the process returns to step 1 1 16 where a new segment 
10 from the original audio file is read into array Y. 

When the derivative audio stream Dx(0 to N-1) matches the portion of the derivative 
audio segment Dy(S+P to S+P+N-1) at step 1122 sample point for sample point, the start time 
location of the audio tag for the transcribed word associated witfi the current binary audio stream 
is set as the previous end position E, and the stop time location endz of the audio tag is set to 
15 S+P+N-1 (step 1130). These values are saved as the audio tag information for the associated 
transcribed element in the session file. Using these values and the original audio file, an audio 
segment from that original audio file can be played back. In a preferred approach, only the end 
time location for each transcribed element is saved in the session file. In this approach, the start 
time location of each associated audio segment is simply determined by the end time location of 
20 the previous audio segmait. However, in an alternative approach, the start time location and the 
end time location may be saved for each transcribed element in the session file. 

In step 1132, if there are more word tags in the session file, the process proceeds to step 
1134. In step 1 134, S is set to E=S+P+N-1 and in step 1136, S is set to S=E. The process then 
returns to step 1 1 12 where a binary audio stream associated with the next word tag is read into 
25 array X from the appropriate file, and the next segment Gmm the original audio file is read into 
array Y beginning at a time location corresponding to the new value of S. Once there are no 
more word tags in the session file, the process may proceed to step 218 in FIG. 2. 

When the process shown in FIG. 11 is completed, each transcribed element in the 
transcribed text will be associated with an audio tag that has at least the stop time location endz of 
30 each associated audio segment in the original audio file. Since the start position of each audio 
tag corresponds to the end position of the audio tag for the previous word, the above described 
process ensures that the audio tags associated with the transcribed words include each portion of 
the original audio file even if the speech engine failed to transcribe some audio portion thereof. 
As such, by using the audio tags created by the playback of the associated audio segments will 
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. also play back any portidlT of the original audio file th3t.was^Ql»Qij^||ttly trajj^cyib^tef the 
speech recognition software. 

Although the above described process utilizes the derivative of the binary audio stream 
and original audio file to compensate for offsets, the above process may alternatively be 
5 practiced by determining that relative DC offset between the binary audio stream and the original 
audio file. This relative DC offset would then be rraioved fix)m the binary audio stream and the 
compensated binary audio stream would be compared directly to the original audio file. 

It is also contemplated that the size of array Y can be varied with ttie understanding that 
making the size of this anray too small may require additional complexity the matching of audio 
10 that spans across a nominal array boundary. 

FIGs. 12a- 12c show one exemplary embodiment of the above described process. FIG. 
12a shows one example of a session file 1210 and a series of binary audio streams 1220 
corresponding to each transcribed element saved in the session file. In this example, the process 
has aheady determined the end time locations for each of the files 0000. wav, OOOl.wav, and 
15 0002.wav and the process is now reading file 0003 .wave into Array X. As shown in FIG. 12b, 
array X has 11 sample points ranging from time location 0 to time location N. The discrete 
derivative of Array X(0 to 10) is then taken to produce a derivative audio stream array Dx(0 to 9) 
as described in step 1114 above. 

The values in the arrays X,Y, Dx, and Dy, shown in FIGs. 12a-12c, are represented as 
20 integers to clearly present fhe invention. However, in practice, the values may be represented in 
binary, ones complement, twos complement, sign-magnitude or any other method for 
rq>resenting values. 

With fiulher reference to FIGs. 12a and 12b, as the end time location for the previous 
binary audio stream 0002.wav was determined to be time location 40, end position E is set to 
25 E=40(step 1 134) and start position S is also set to S=40(step 1 136). Therefore, an audio segment 
ranging from S to S+2N, or time location 40 to time location 60 in the original audio file, is read 
into array Y (step 1116). The discrete derivative of array Y is then taken, resulting in Dy(40 to 
59). 

The derivative audio stream Dx(0 to 9) is then compared sample by sample to Dy(S+P to 
30 S+P+N-1), or Dy(40 to 49). Since every sample point in the derivative audio sfream shown in 
FIG. 12b is not an exact match with this portion of the derivative audio segment, P is 
incremented by 1 and a new portion of the derivative audio segment is compared sample by 
sample to the derivative audio stream, as shown in FIG. 12c. 

In FIG. 12c, derivative audio stream Dx(0 to 9) is compared sample by sample to Dy(41 
35 to 50). As this portion of the derivative audio segment Dy is an exact match to the derivative 
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• audio Stream Dx, the enlTtime location for the correspppdiflg ,v(fqi;)iWset ,to^e!iid3f=§ifJ£^ 
1=40+1+10-1=50, and this value is inserted into the session file 1210. As there are more words 
in the session file 1210, end position E would be set to 50, S would be set to 50, and the process 
would return to step 1 1 12 in FIG. 1 1 . 

5 Returning to FIG. 2, the process 200 may save the transcribed text "A" using a .txt 

extension at step 216. At step 218, the process 200 may save the engine session file using a .ses 
extension. Where the first speech engine 21 1 is the Dragon NaturallySpeakingTM speech engine, 
the engine session file may employ a .dra extension. Where the second speech engine 213 is an 
IBM Viavoice™ speech engine, the IBM Viavoice™ SDK session file employs an .isf extension. 

10 At this stage of the process 200, an engine session file may include at least one of a 

transcribed text, the original audio file 205, and the audio tag. The engine session files for 
conventional speech engines are very large in size. One reason for this is the format in which the 
audio file 205 is stored. Moreover, the conventional session files are saved as combined text and 
audio that, as a result, cannot be compressed using standard algorithms or other techniques to 

15 achieve a desirable result. Large files are difficult to transfer between a server and a client 
computer or between a first client computer to a second client computer. Thus, remote 
processing of a conventional session file is difficult and sometimes not possible due to the large 
size of these files. 

To overcome the above problems, the process 200 may save a compressed session file at 
20 step 220. This con^ressed session file, which may employ the extension .csf, may include a 
transcribed text, the original audio file 205, and the audio tag. However, the transcribed text, the 
original audio file 205, and the audio tag are separated prior to being saved. Thus, the 
transcribed text, the original audio file 205, and the audio tag are saved separately in a 
compressed cabinet file, which works to retain the individual identity of each of these three files. 
25 Moreover, the transcribed text, the audio file, and the mapping file for any session of the process 
200 may be saved separately. 

Because the transcribed text, the audio file, and the audio tag or moping file for each 
session may be save separately, each of these three files for any session of the process 200 may 
be compressed using standard algorithm techniques to achieve a desirable result. Thus, a text 
30 compression algorithm may be run separately on the transcribed text file and the audio tag and an 
audio compression algorithm may be run on the original audio file 205. This is distinguished 
fiom conventional engine session files, which catmot be compressed to achieve a desirable 
result. 

For example, the audio file 205 of a saved compressed session file may be converted and 
35 saved in a compressed format. Moving Picture Experts Group (MPEG)-1 audio layer 3 (MP3) is 
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■ a digital audio compressiM algorithm that achieves a co|ronI;pssiop„^^l,^;;flRllCalJOJit^JlJ£§ jKhile 
preserving sound quality. MP3 does this by optimizing the compression according to the range 
of sound that people can actually hear. In one embodiment, the audio file 205 is converted and 
saved in an MPS format as part of a compressed session file. Thus, in another embodiment, a 
compressed session file from the process 200 is transmitted from the computer 120 of Fig. 1 onto 
the Internet. As is generally known, the Internet is an interconnected system of networks that 
connects computers around the world via a standard protocol. Accordingly, an editor or 
correctionist may be at location remote fiiom the compressed session file and yet receive the 
compressed session file over the Internet. 

Once the appropriate files are saved, the process 200 may proceed to step 222. At step 
222, the process 222 may repeat the transcription of the audio file 205 using the second speech 
engine 213. In the alternative, the process 222 may proceed to step 224. 

C. Speech Editor: Creating Files in Muitipie GUI Windows 
At step 224, the process 200 may activate a speech editor 225 of the invention. In 
general, the speech editor 225 may be used to expedite the training of multiple speech 
recognition en^es and/or generate a final report or document text for distribution. This may be 
accomplished through the simultaneous use of graphical user interface (GUI) windows to create 
both a verbatim text 229 for speech engine training and a final text 231 to be distributed as a 
document or report. The speech editor 225 may also permit creation of a file that maps 
transcribed text to verbatim text 229. In turn, this mapping file may be used to facilitate a 
training event for a speech engine during a correction session. Here, the training event works to 
permit subsequent iterative correction processes to reach a higher accuracy than would be 
possible were this training event never to occur. Importantly, the mapping file, the verbatim 
text, and the final text may be created simultaneously through the use of linked GUI windows. 
Through use of standard scrolling techniques, these windows are not limited to the quantity of 
text displayed in each window. By way of distinction, the speech editor 225 does not directly 
train a speech engine. The speech editor 225 may be viewed as a front-end tool by which a 
correctionist corrects verbatim text to be submitted for speech training or corrects final text to 
generate a polished report or document. 

After activating the speech editor 225 at step 224, the process 200 may proceed to step 
226. At step 226 a compressed session file (.csf) may be open. Use of the speech editor 225 
may require that audio be played by selecting transcribed text and depressing a play button. 
Although the compressed session file may be sufficient to provide the transcribed text, the audio 
text alignment from a compressed session file may not be as complete as the audio text 
alignment from an engine session file under certain circumstances. Thus, in one embodiment, 
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. the compressed session may add an engine session ^l^tSLaJi,oj3ji|U.§Eeci^ng ^^.^ngine 
session file to open for audio playback purposes. In another, embodiment, the engine session file 
(.ses) is a Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ engine session file (.dra). 

From step 226, the process 200 may proceed to step 228. At step 228, the process 200 
5 may present the decision of whether to create a verbatim text 229. In either case, the process 200 
may proceed to step 230, where ttie process 200 may the decision of whether to create a final 
text 231. Both the verbatim text 229 and the final text 231 may be displayed through graphical 
user interfaces (GUIs). 

Fig. 3 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user interface 300 to support 

10 the present invention. The graphical user interface (GUI) 300 of Fig. 3 is shown in Microsoft 
Windows operating system version 9.x. However, tbs display and interactive features of the 
graphical user interface (GUI) 300 is not limited to the Microsoft Windows operating system, but 
may be displayed in accordance with any underlying operating system. 

In previously filed, co-pending patent application PCX Application No. PCT/USOl/1760, 

15 which claims the benefits of U.S. Provisional AppUcation No. 60/208,994, the assignee of the 
present £q)plication discloses a system and method for comparing text generated in association 
with a speech recognition program. Using file comparison techniques, text generated by two 
speech recognition engines and the same audio file are compared. Differences are detected with 
each difference having a match Usted before and after the difference, except for text begin and 

20 text end. In those cases, there is at least one adjacent match associated to it. By using this "book- 
end" or "sandwich" technique, text differences can be identified, along with the exact audio 
segment that was transcribed by both ^eech recognition engines. Fig. 3 of the present invention 
was disclosed as Fig. 7 in Serial No. 60/208,994. U.S. Serial No. 60/208,994 is incorporated by 
reference to the extent permitted by law. 

25 GUI 300 of Fig. 3 may include a source text window A 302, a source text window B 304, 

and two correction windows: a report text window 306 and a verbatim text window 308. A 
submenu is available which permits the user to determine which speech engine text opens first. 
That text goes into source text window A 302, the other text appears within source window B 
304. A submenu option on the main user interface permits the user to substitute different text 

30 into source text window B 304. A browse window is available that enables the user to select any 
available text file to be inserted in place of the speech engine text originally placed in source text 
window B 304. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a text A 400 and Fig. 5 Ulustrates a text B 500. The text A 400 may be 
transcribed text generated from the first speech engine 21 1 and the text B 500 may be transcribed 
35 text generated from the second speech engine 213. The two correction windows 306 and 308 
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. may be linked or locked Together so that changes in one;^indp.w.jpsyJ|feqt ^a^prcgsppftding 
text in the other window. At times, changes to the verbatim text window 308 need not be made 
in the report text window 306 or changes to the report text window 306 need not be made in the 
verbatim text window 308. During these times, the correction windows may be imlocked from 
5 one another so that a change in one window does not affect the corresponding text in the other 
window. In other words, the report text window 306 and the verbatim text window 308 may be 
edited simultaneously or singularly as may be toggled by a correction window lock mode. 

As shown in Fig. 3, each text window may display utterances from the transcribed text 
An utterance may be defined as a first group of words separated by a pause from a second group 
10 of words. By highlighting one of the source texts 302, 304, playing the associated audio, and 
listening to what was spoken, the report text 231 or the verbatim text 229 may be verified or 
changed in the case of errors. By correcting the errors in each utterance and then pressing 
forward to continue to the next set, both a (final) report text 231 and a verbatim text 229 may be 
generated simultaneously in multiple windows. Speech engines such as the IBM Viavoice™ 
15 SDK engine do not permit more than ten words to be corrected using a correction window. 
Accordingly, displaying and working with utterances works well under some circumstances. 
Although displaying and working with utterances works well under some circumstances, other 
circumstances require that the correction windows be able to correct an unlimited amount of text. 
However, from the correctionist's stand-point, utterance-by-utterance display is not 
20 always the most convenient display mode. As seen in comparing Fig. 3 to Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, the 
amount of text that is displayed in the windows 302, 304, 306 and 308 is less than the transcribed 
text from either Fig. 4 or Fig. 5. Fig. 6 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user 
interface 600 to support the present invention. The speech editor 225 may include a Sroni end, 
graphical user interface 600 through which a human correctionist may review and correct 
25 transcribed text, such as transcribed text "A" of step 214. The GUI 600 works to make the 
reviewing process easy by highlighting the text that requires the correctionist's attention. Using 
the speech editor 225 navigation and audio playback methods, the correctionist may quickly and 
effectively review and correct a document. 

The GUI 600 may be viewed as a multidocument user interface product that provides 
30 four windows through which the correctionist may work: a first transcribed text window 602, a 
second transcribed text window 604, and two correction windows - a verbatim text window 606 
and a final text window 608. Modifications by the correctionist may only be made in the final 
text window 606 and verbatim text window 608. The contents of the first transcribed text 
window 602 and the second transcribed text window 604 may be fixed so that the text cannot be 
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■ altered. In the current 'Slfibodiment, the first transcribed_texl windMF.6D2, aad>the_second 
transcribed text window 604 contain text that cannot be modified. 

The first transcribed text window 602 may contain the transcribed text "A" of step 214 as 
the first speech engine 211 originally transcribed it. The second transcribed text window 604 
5 may contain a transcribed text "B" (not shown) of step 214 as the second speech engine 213 
originally transcribed it. Typically, the content of transcribed text "A" and transcribed text "B" 
will differ based upon the speech recognition engine used, even where both are based on the 
same audio file 205. 

A main goals of each transcribed window 602, 604 is to provide a reference for the 

10 correctionist to always know what the original transcribed text is, to provide an avenue to play 
back the underlying audio file, and to provide an avenue by which the correctionist may select 
specific text for audio playback. The text in either the final or verbatim window 606, 608 is not 
linked directly to the audio file 205. The audio in each window for each match or difference 
may be played by selecting the text and hitting a playback button. The word or phrase played 

15 back will be the audio associated with the word or phrase where the cvu^or was last located. If 
the correctionist is in the "All" mode (which plays back audio for both matches and differences), 
audio for a phrase that crosses the boundary between a match and difference may be played by 
selecting and playing the phrase in the final (608) or verbatim (606) windows corresponding to 
the match, and then selecting and playing the phrase in the final or verbatim windows 

20 corresponding to the difference. Details concerning playback in different modes are described 
more fiiUy in the Section 1 "Navigation" below, ff the correctionist selects the entire text in the 
"All" mode and launches playback, the text will be played &om the beginning to the end. Those 
with sufficient skill in the art the disclosure of the present invention before them will realize that 
playback of the audio for the selected word, phrase, or entire text could be regulated through use 

25 of a standard transcriptionist foot pedal. 

The verbatim text window 606 may be where the correctionist modifies and corrects text 
to identically match what was said in the underiying dictated audio file 205. A main goal of the 
verbatim text window 606 is to provide an avenue by which the correctionist may correct text for 
the purposes of training a speech engine. Moreover, the final text window 608 may be where the 

30 correctionist modifies and polishes the text to be filed away as a document product of the 
speaker. A main goal of the final text window 608 is to provide an avenue by which the 
correctionist may correct text for the purposes of producing a final text file for distribution. 

To start a session of the speech editor 225, a session file is opened at step 226 of Fig. 2. 
This may initialize three of four windows of the GUI 600 with transcribed text "A" ("Transcribed 

35 Text," "Verbatim Text," and "Final Text") . In the example, the initialization texts were 
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. generated using the IBM ^lavoice™ SDK engine. Openwg.3.Jsec9fl4js^Qjj tUe,mXn»5Wize 
the second transcribed text window 604 with a different transcribed text from step 214 of Fig. 2. 
In the example, the fourth window ("Secondary Transcribed Text) was created using the Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ engine. The verbatim text window is, by definition, described as being 
5 100.00% accurate, but actual verbatim text may not be generated until corrections have been 
made by the editor. 

The verbatim text window 606 and the final text window 608 may start off initially 
linked together. That is to say, whateva: edits are made in one window may be propagated into 
the other window. In this mann«r, the speech editor 225 works to reduce the editing time 

10 required to correct two windows. The text in each of the verbatim text window 606 and the final 
text window 608 may be associated to the original source text located and displayed in the first 
transcribed text window 602. Recall that the transcribed text in first transcribed text window 602 
is aligned to the audio file 205. Since the contents of each of the two modifiable windows (final 
and verbatim) is mapped back to the first transcribed text window 602, the correctionist may 

1 5 select text from the first transcribed text window 602 and play back the audio that corresponds to 
the text in any of the windows 602, 604, 606, and 608. By listening to the original source audio 
in the audio file 205 the correctionist may determine how the text should read in the verbatim 
window (Verbatim 606) and make modifications as needed in final report or document (Final 
608). 

20 The text within the modifiable windows 606, 608 conveys more information than the 

tangible embodiment of the spoken word. Depending upon how the four windows (Transcribed 
Text, Secondary Transcribed Text, VeibatimText, and Final Text) are positioned, text within the 
modifiable windows 606, 608 may be aligned "horizontaUy" (side-by-side) or "vertically" 
(above or below) with the transcribed text of the transcribed text windows 602, 604 which, in 

25 turn, is associated to the audio file 205. This visual alignment permits a correctionist using the 
speech editor 225 of the invention to view the text within the final and verbatim windows 606, 
608 while audibly listening the actual words spoken by a speaker. Both audio and visual cues 
may be used in generating the final and verbatim text in windows 606, 608. 

In the example, the original audio dictated, with simple formatting commands, was 

30 "Chest and lateral ["new paragraph"] History ["colon"] pneumonia ["period"] ["new paragraph"] 
Referring physician["colon"] Dr. Smith ["period"] ["new paragraph"] Heart size is mildly 
enlarged ["period"] There are prominent markings of the lower lung fields ["period"] The right 
lung is clear ["period"] There is no evidence for underlying tumor ["period"] Incidental note is 
made of degenerative changes of the spine and shoulders ["period"] Follow-up chest and lateral 
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•in 4 to 6 weeks is ad\?ISed ["period"] ["new paragraphia J^o, ji§fiiliP^vi$ifi9e^ iojr^gctive 
pneumonia ["period"]. 

Once a transcribed file has been loaded, the first few words in each text window 602, 
604, 606, and 608 may be highlighted. If the correctionist cUcks the mouse in a new section of 

5 text, then a new group of words may be highlighted identically in each window 602, 604, 606, 
and 608. As shown the verbatim text window 606 and the final text window 608 of Fig. 6, the 
words and " an ammonia" and "doctors met" in the IBM Viavoice™ -generated text have been 
corrected. The words "Doctor Smith." are highlighted. This highlighting works to inform the 
correctionist which group of words they are editing. Note that in this example, the correctionist 

10 has not yet corrected the misrecognized text "Just". This could be modified later. 

In one embodiment, the invention may rely upon the concept of "utterance." 
Placeholders may delineate a given text into a set of utterances and a set of phrases. In speaking 
or reading aloud, a pause may be viewed as a brief arrest or suspension of voice, to indicate the 
limits and relations of sentences and their parts. In writing and printing, a pause may be a mark 

15 indicating the place and nature of an arrest of voice in speaking. Here, an utterance may be 
viewed as a group of words separated by a pause fi-om another group of words. Moreover, a 
phrase may be viewed as a word or a first group of words that match or are different fi-om a word 
or a second group of words. A word may be text, formatting characters, a command, and the 
like. 

20 By way of example, the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ engine works on the basis of 

utterances. In one ^bodiment, the phrases do not overlap any utterance placeholders such tiiat 
the difTerences are not allowed to cross the boimdary fi-om one utterance to another. However, 
the inventors have discovered that this makes the process of determining where utterances in an 
IBM Viavoice™ SDK speech engine generated transcribed file are located difficuU and 

25 problematic. Accordingly, in another embodiment, the phrases are arranged irrespective of the 
utterances, even to the point of overlapping utterance placeholder characters. In a third 
embodiment, the given text is delineated only by phrase placeholder characters and not by 
utterance placeholder characters. 

Conventionally, the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ engine learns when training occurs by 

30 correcting text within an utterance. Here the locations of utterances between each utterance 
placeholder characters must be tracked. However, the inventors have noted that transcribed 
phrases generated by two speech recognition engines give rise to matches and differences, but 
there is no definite and fixed relationship between utterance boundaries and differences and 
matches in text generated by two speech recognition engines. Sometimes a match or difference 

35 is contained within the start and end points of an utterance. Sometimes it is not. Furthermore, 
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. errors made by the engin^ay cross from one Dragon Naltvu»UxSpeg,lgrf!!ir!Li<l^^^ to 
the next. Accordingly, speech engines may be trained more efficiently when text is corrected 
using phrases (where a phrase may represent a group of words, or a single word and associated 
formatting or punctuation (e.g., "new paragraph" [double carriage return] or "period" [.] or 
5 "colon" [.]).In other words, where the given text is delineated only by phrase placeholder 
characters, the speech editor 225 need not track the locations of utterances with utterance 
placeholder character. Moreover, as discussed below, the use of phrases permit the process 200 
to develop statistics regarding the match text and use this information to make the correction 
process more efficient. 
10 1- Efficient Navigation 

The speech editor 225 of Fig. 2 becomes a powerftil tool when the correctionist opens up 
the transcribed file fi^m the second speech engine 213. One reason for this is that the 
transcribed file from the second speech engine 213 provides a comparison text from which the 
transcribed file "A" firom the first speech engine 211 may be compared and the differences 
15 highUghted. In other words, the speech editor 225 may track the individual differences and 
matches between the two transcribed texts and display both of these files, complete with 
highlighted differences and unhighlighted matches to the correctionist. 

GNU is a project by The Free Software Foundation of Cambridge, Massachusetts to 
provide a freely distributable replacement for Unix. The speech editor 225 may employ, for 
20 example, a GNU file difference compare method or a Windows FC File Compare utility to 
generate the desired difference. 

The matched phrases and difference phrases are interwoven with one another. That is, 
between two matched phrases may be a difference phrase and between two difference phrases 
may be a match phrase. The match phrases and the difference phrases permit a correctionist to 
25 evaluate and correct the text in a the final and verbatim windows 606, 608 by selecting just 
differences, just matches, or both and playing back the audio for each selected match or phrase. 
When in the "differences" mode, the correctionist can quickly find differences between computer 
transcribed texts and the likely site of errors in any given transcribed text. 

In editing text in the modifiable windows 606, 608, the correctionist may automatically 
30 and quickly navigate from match phrase to match phrase, difference phrase to difference phrase, 
or match phrase to contiguous difference phrase, each defined by the transcribed text windows 
602, 604. Jumping firam one difference phrase to the next difference phrase relieves the 
correctionist fix>m having to evaluate a significant amount of text Consequently, a 
transcriptionist need not listen to all the audio to detennine whwe the probable errors are located. 
35 Depending upon the reliability of the transcription for the matches by both engines, the 
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' correctionist may not neeTlo listen to any of the associatied-aiidio.&ir^tHRhi^tched4)h^^ 
reducing the time required to review text and audio, a correctionist can more quickly produce a 
veibatim text or final report. 

2. Reliability Index 

5 "Matches" may be viewed as a word or a set of words for which two or more speech 

engines have transcribed the same audio file in the same way. As noted above, it was presumed 
that if two speech recognition programs manufactured by two different corporations are 
employed in the process 200 and both produces transcribed text phrases that match, then it is 
likely that such a match phrase is correct and consideration of it by the correctionist may be 

10 skipped. However, if two speech recognition programs manufactured by two different 
corporations are employed in the process and both produces transcribed text phrases that match, 
there still is a possibility that both speech recognition programs may have made a mistake. For 
example, in the screen shots accompanying Fig. 6, both engines have misrecognized the spoken 
word "underlying" and transcribed "underlining". The engines similarly misrecognized the 

15 spoken word "of* and transcribed "are" (in the phrase "are the spine"). While the evaluation of 
differences may reveal most, if not all, of the errors made by a speech recognition engine, there 
is the possibility that the same mistake has been made by both speech recognition engines 211, 
213 and will be overlooked. Accordingly, the speech editor 225 may include instructions to 
determine the reliability of transcribed text matches using data generated by the correctionist. 

20 This data may be used to create a reliability index for transcribed text matches. 

In one embodiment, the correctionist navigates difference phrase by difference phrase. 
Assume that on completing preparation of the final and verbatim text for the differences in 
windows 606, 608, the correctionist decides to review the matches fi-om text in windows 602, 
604. The correctionist would go into "matches" mode and review the matched phrases. The 

25 correctionist selects the matched phrase in the transcribed text window 602, 604, listens to the 
audio, then corrects the match phrase in the modifiable windows 606, 608. This correction 
information, including the noted difference and the change made, is stored as data in the 
reliability index. Over time, this reliability index may build up with further data as additional 
mapping is performed using the word mapping function. 

30 Using this data of the reliability index, it is possible to formulate a statistical reliability of 

the matched phrases and, based on this statistical reliability, have the speech editor 225 
automatically judge the need for a correctionist to evaluate correct a matched phrase. As an 
example of skipping a matched phrase based on statistical reliability, assume that the Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ engine and the IBM Viavoice™ engine are used as speech engines 211, 

35 213 to transcribe the same audio file 205 (Fig. 2). Here both speech engines 211,213 may have 
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• previously transcribed th^atched word "house" many„tvp«s^of ^„Baijppuiar.,sBp^q-.^^red 
data may indicate that neither engine 211, 213 had ever misrecognized and transcribed "house" 
for any other word or phrase uttered by the speaker. In that case, the statistical reliability index 
would be high. However, past recognition for a particular word or phrase would not necessarily 
5 preclude a future mistake. The program of the speech editor 225 may thus confidently permit the 
correctionist to skip the match phrase "house" in the correction window 606, 608 with a very low 
probability that either speech engine 211, 213 had made an error. 

On the other hand, the transcription information might indicate that both speech engines 
211, 213 had fi^quently mistranscribed "house" wheal another word was spoken, such as 
10 "mouse" or "spouse". Statistics may deem the transcription of this particular spoken word as 
having a low reliability. With a low reliability index, there would be a higher risk that both 
speech engines 211, 213 had made the same mistake. The correctionist would more likely be 
inclined to select the match phrase in the correction window 606, 608 and playback the 
associated audio with a view towards possible correction. Here the correctionist may preset one 
15 or more reliability index levels in the program of the speech editor 225 to permit the process 200 
to skip over some match phrases and address other match phrases. The reliability index in the 
current application may reflect the previous transcription history of a word by at least two speech 
engines 211,213. Moreover, the reliability index may be constructed in different ways with the 
available data, svich as a reliability point and one or more reliability ranges. 
20 3. Pasting 

Word processors freely permit the pasting of text, figures, control characters, 
"replacement" pasting, and the like in a work document. Conventionally, this may be achieved 
through control-v "pasting." However, such firee pasting would throw off all text tracking of text 
within the modifiable windows 606, 608. Li one embodiment, each of the transcribed text 
25 windows 602, 604 may include a paste button 610. In the dual speech engine mode where 
different transcribed text fills the first transcribed text window 602 and the second transcribed 
text window 604, the paste button 610 saves the correctionist from having to type in the 
correction window 606, 608 under certain circumstances. For example, assume that the second 
speech engine 213 is better trained than the first speech engine 21 1 and that the transcribed text 
30 from the first speech engine 211 fills the windows 602, 606, and 608. Here the text from the 
second speech engine 213 may be pasted directly into the correction window 606, 608. 

Alternatively, the secondary transcribed text window 604 may contain manually 
transcribed text from the same audio file. Text bom this window may be pasted directly into the 
verbatim and final text correction windows 606, 608. This may be used for rapid generation of 
35 verbatim text for speech recognition training, as was described in Patent No. 6,122,614, entitled 
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•"System and Method f^^Automating Transcription Sf^rviVps" and ^PrimoratftH herein, hy 
reference, in which assignee of the invention disclosed a method for rapid production of 
verbatim text by comparing output from speech recognition and manual transcription generated 
from the same audio file. However, there is no requirement that the secondary transcribed 
5 window 604 contain text derived from the same audio file. As described above, the graphical 
user interface (Fig. 3) permits the user to text from any source may be placed into that correction 
window. 

4. Deleting 

Under certain cfrcumstances, deleting words from one of the two modifiable windows 
10 606, 608 may result in a loss its associated audio. Without the associated audio, a human 
correctionist cannot determine whether the verbatim text words or the final report text words 
matches what was spoken by the human speaker. In particular, where an entire phrase or an 
entire utterance is deleted in the correction window 606, 608, its position among the remaining 
text may be lost. To indicate where the missing text was located, a visible "yen" ("¥") character 
15 is placed so that the user can select this character and play back the audio for the deleted text. In 
addition, a repeated integral sign ("§" )may be used as a marker for the end point of a match or 
difference within the body of a text. This sign may be hidden or viewed by the user, depending 
upon the option selected by the correctionist. 

For example, assume that the text and invisible character phrase placeholders "§" 
20 appeared as follows: 

§1111111 §§2222222§§33333333333§§4444444§§55555555§ 
If the phrase "33333333333" were deleted, the inventors discovered that the text and 
phrase placeholders "§" would appeared as follows: 

§ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 §§2222222§§§§4444444§§55555555§ 
25 Here four placeholders now appear adjacent to one another. If a phrase placeholder 

was represented by two invisible characters, and a holding placeholder was represented by four 
invisible placeholders, and the correctionist deleted an entire phrase, the four invisible characters 
which would be misinterpreted as a holding placeholder. 

One solution to this problem is as follows. If an utterance or phrase is reduced to zero 
30 contents, the speech editor 225 may automatically insert a visible placeholder character such as 
"¥" so that the text and phrase placeholders "§" may appeared as follows: 

§11111 1 1§§2222222§§¥§§4444444§§55555555§ 
This above method works to prevent characters from having two identical types appear 
contiguously in a row. Preferably, the correctionist would not be able to manually delete this 
35 character. Moreover, if the correctionist started adding text to the space in which the visible 
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• placeholder character "¥'^pears, the speech editor 225^^aut(Wa.tiBLx rempyg Jjip^^isible 
placeholder character "¥". 

5. Audio Find Function 
In one embodiment, functionality may be provided to locate instances of a spoken word 
5 or phrase in an audio file. The audio segment for the word or phrase is located by searching for 
the text of the word or phrase within the transcribed text and then playing the associated audio 
segment upon selection of the located text by the user. In one embodiment, the user may locate 
the word or phrase using a "find" utility, a technique well-known to those skilled in the art and 
commonly available in standard word processors. As shown in FIG. 13, the Toolbar 1302 may 
10 contain a standard "Find" button 1304 that enables the user to find a word in the selected text 
window. The same "find" functionality may also be available through the Edit menu item 1306. 

One inherent limitation of current techniques for locating words or phrases is the 
unreliability of the speech recognition process. Many "found" words do not correspond to the 
spoken audio. For example, a party may wish to find the audio for "king" in an audio file. The 
15 word "king" may then be located in the text generated by the first speech recognition software by 
using the "find" utility, but the user may discover that audio associated with the found word is 
*thing" instead of "king" becaxise the speech engine has incorrectly transcribed the audio. In 
order to enhance the reliability of the find process, the text file comparison performed by the 
speech editor 228 may be used to minimize those instances where the spoken audio differs from 
20 the located word or phrase in the text. 

As discussed above, a speaker starts at begin 202 and creates an audio file 205. The 
audio file is transcribed 210 using first and second speech engines 212.(steps 1410 and 1412 in 
FIG. 14) The compressed session file (.csf) and/or engine session file (.ses) are generated for 
each speech engine and opened in the speech editor 228. The speech editor 228 may then 
25 generate a list of "matches" and "differences" between the text transcribed by the two speech 
recognition engines. A "match" occurs when a word or phrase transcribed fix>m an audio 
segment by the first speech recognition engine is the same as the word or phrase transcribed fi-om 
the same audio engine by the second speech recognition software. A "difference" then occurs 
when the word or phrase transcribed by each of the two speech recognition engines fi-om the 
30 same audio segment is not the same. In an alternative embodiment, the speech editor may 
instead find the "matches" and "differences" between a text generated by a single speech engine, 
and the verbatim text produced by a human transcriptionist. 

To find a specific word or phrase, a user may input a text segment, corresponding to the 
audio word or phrase that the user wishes to find, by selecting Find Button 1304 and entering the 
35 text segment into the typing field. (Step 1414) Once the user has input the text segment to be 
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• located, the find utility My search for the text segmenf^y^dLtl^n .tlj^i J^lf ti^.??g^dHi% ^Step 
1416)To increase the probability that the located text corresponds to the correct audio, the 
"matches'* of the searched word or phrase are then displayed in the Transcribed Text window 
602.(Step 1418) The "matches" may be indicated by any method of highlighting or other indicia 
5 commonly known in the art for displaying words located by a "find" utility. In one embodiment, 
as shown in FIG. 13, only the "matches" 1308 are displayed in the Text Window 602. In an 
alternative embodiment, the "matches" and the "differences" may both be displayed using 
different indicia to indicate which text segments are "matches" and which are "differences." 
This process could alternatively generate a list that could be referenced to access and playback 
10 separate instances of the word or phrase located in the audio file. 

Agreement by two speech recognition engines (or a single speech recognition engine and 
human transcribed verbatim text) increases the probability that there has been a proper 
recognition by the first engine. The operator may then search the "matches" 1308 in the 
Transcribed Text window 602 for the selected audio word or phrase. Since the two texts agree, it 
15 is more likely that the located text was properly transcribed and that the associated audio 
segment correctly corresponds to the text. 

Using any of these disclosed approaches, there is a higher probability of locating a useful 
snippet of audio that may be desired for other uses. For instance, audio clips of various speakers 
uttering numbers (e.g. "one," "two," *three") may have utility in designing more robust voice- 
20 controlled call centers. Particularly desirable audio clips may be usefiil in designing new speech 
models or specialized vocabularies for speech recognition. In fact, by using only selected 
audio/text clips, confidentiality concerns that could arise &om supplemental use of chent 
dictation is significantly, if not totally, alleviated. 

6. Comparison of Text Generated By a Speech Engine With Text 
25 from Another Source 

The invention described above deals primarily with text production by two speech 
engines fi-om a single audio file. As indicated, the user can substitute text fi^om any source into 
the secondary transcribed text window 604 using browse window to locate and insert the text 
30 file. The text file may have been generated fi-om the same or different audio file or firom another 
source. 

Consequently, it is possible to use the secondary transcribed text window 604 to compare 
text generated fix)m a different audio source to text generated by a speech engine using audio 
source 205. As indicated, using the graphic user interface (Fig. 3) the user may select a text file 
35 &om any source to place into the secondary transcribed text window 604, This can be of 
particular importance where the dictating speaker has previously dictated a report or document 
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• similar or identical to theTurrent dictation represented b^juJi9.st)yr|p^P[5-3, ^ ^^Sjp^qg^the 
previous final text may be used as a template for rapid preparation of final text fi-om the new 
audio file using the above described comparison techniques. 

In one embodiment, the speaker has previously created audio file 205. This has been 
5 transcribed by two speech engines and final text created in correction window 608 and saved as a 
file in a directory or subdirectory known to the correctionist. When the speaker creates a new 
audio file, this may be transcribed by two speech engines. As described above, the correctionist 
may use the gn^hical user interface (Fig. 3) to substitute text &om any source into the secondary 
transcribed text window 604. This permits the correctionist to compare the output text firom the 
10 new audio source and a speech engine to the previously created report or docimient. If the 
speaker has dictated an identical report or document and the speech engine has transcribed it 
100% accurately, there will be no differences identified. An experienced correctionist can 
visually scan the text in the transcribed text 602 or final text 608 windows and decide whether 
there is a need to listen to any audio to the audio before returning the final text for approval by 
15 the dictating speaker or saving the final text for other purpose. 

In an altemative embodiment, changes to the fmal text may be proposed based upon the 
differences between the transcribed text and the substitute text. For example, if it is determined 
that a paragraph in the substitute text is substantially identical to a paragraph in the transcribed 
text except for a single different word, the final text in window 608 may be automatically 
20 corrected by deleting the word in the final text foimd to be different and inserting the word fiom 
the substitute text. The user may thai be prompted to accept or deny this change. 

In another embodiment, a user may be able to search for a previously created document 
that has text which is similar to the text in the transcribed text. In one approach, the user may be 
able to search all of the previously created files based on various criteria, such as dictating 
25 author, subject, or other type of variable that is saved in conjvmction with the file, either in the 
path name of the file or in a header associated with the file. In another approach, the user may 
also be able to search for a previously created document by searching for similar text. For 
example, a user may highlight a portion of the text in the transcribed text and then press a find 
key (not shown). All of the previously created documents, or a selected subset thereof, will then 
30 be searched to determine if those documents contain a portion of text that is substantially similar 
to the highlighted portion. If a previously created text with a substantially similar portion of text 
is found, it can then be loaded into window 604. 

In yet another altemative embodiment, the system can automatically place substitute text 
fiom a previous dictation into the secondary transcribed text window. Once again, this may be 
35 based upon default configuration or selection criteria, such as dictating author, subject of 
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• dictation, document typeT^r other variable contained in p^Jh Cst?ijPgii!^;WR-^^/!?W.^^ 
earlier created final text. 

In those cases where there is less than 100% accuracy in the speech engine's transcription 
and/or there are differences in the actual dictated content between audio file 205 and a 
5 subsequent audio file, there could still be considerable time savings in using the comparison 
method described above. Often the dictatmg speaker makes very few, if any changes, in the 
dictated report or document and relies extensively upon "boilerplate" and other standard 
language. This is true in health care, law, insurance, public safety, manufacturing, and other 
fields where dictated reports and documents use the same format and contain similar if not 
1 0 identical content. 

For example, a physician may see a patient periodically for a chronic, long-term illness. 
There may be very little change in the dictated report for each patient visit where the patient's 
condition is stable, except for changes in the date and, possibly, a few other items. In these 
circumstances, in transcribing the new report, it is very usefiil for a transcriptionist to see what 
15 the doctor dictated before and be able to copy identical language rapidly fi-om an earlier report 
into the current transcription. If the transcriptionist can quickly identify the location of 
differences between the current dictation, and the earUer dictation represented by audio source 
205, he or she can quickly listen to the audio for the probable differences, determine if an error 
was made by the speech engine in transcribing the current dictation, make any required 
20 correction, and then use standard paste functions to insert "matches" into the current report. If 
the author is using a standard template and the original transcription was reviewed for accuracy, 
the matches most likely reflect "boilerplate" or other language repeated by the author in the 
second dictation. 

Fig. 19 is a flow diagram illustrating a process of comparing a previously created text file 
25 with a transcribed text file using the speech editor 225. Initially, a correctionist (or other user) 
transcribes an audio file into a transcribed text file using a speech recognition software, such as 
IBM Viavoice^w engine, as previously described. (Step 1902). The speech editor 225 may then 
load a first window with the transcribed text file. (Step 1904) For example, Fig. 15 shows a 
window 1504 displaying a first text loaded by the speech editor 225 that was transcribed, and 
30 preferably corrected for any errors, from a audio file created during a patient's initial visit to a 
doctor. A complete version of the first text is shown in FIG. 16. ). Next, the speech editor 225 
loads a second window with a previously created text file. (Step 1906). Referring back to Fig. 
15, Window 1502 displays a second text loaded by the speech editor 225 that was transcribed 
using a speech recognition software during a subsequent second visit to the doctor. A 
35 correctionist (or other user) using the speech editor 225 may then compare the second text in 
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• window 1502 with the fiSftext in window 1504 in ordg:L.tQ,.qjjjcKbi dUBIIxriin? 
differences or errors tiiat were created during the transcnption ot the second text, (.btep iyu8). 
As may be seen from FIG. 15, the speech recognition software incorrectly transcribed the 
patient's name as "henry ruffle." The correctionist using the speech editor 225 may then correct 
5 the first transcribed text file based upon the differences to create a final text. (Step 1910) For 
example, by comparing the second text with the first text in Fig. 15, the speech editor 225 allows 
the correctionist to edit the name in the second text to the correct spelling, "Henry Russell." A 
final text or version of the second text generated by the speech editor 225 after correction is 
shown in Fig. 17. 

10 Fig. 18 fijTther shows another embodiment of the invention having a user interface that 

allows a user to determine the order in which the transcribed text files are loaded into the 
windows by the speech editor 225. As discussed above, the present invention allows an audio 
file to be transcribed using two different speech recognition engines in order to compare 
difference between the two transcribed files. If a user selects the option "OPEN DRA FIRST" 

15 1802, the speech editor 225 will load a text file transcribed using the Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™ engine into the transcribed text window 602 and the final text window 608. 
A text file transcribed using the IBM Viavoice™ engine is then loaded by the speech editor 225 
into text window 604. The text in window 604 may then be substituted with a previously created 
substitute text as shown in FIG. 15. As such, the speech editor 225 allows the user to compare 

20 an audio file transcribed using Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ with a previously created text file. 

If the user widies to compare the previously created text file with a text file created by 
transcribing an audio file using IBM Viavoice™, the user may choose "OPEN IBM FIRST' 
1804. As a result, a text file transcribed using IBM Viavoice™ is loaded by the speech editor 
225 into windows 602 and 608, and the text file transcribed using Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ 

25 is loaded by the speech editor 225 into window 604. The text file in window 604 may then be 
substituted with a previously created text file using the speech editor 225, allowing the user to 
compare the previously created text file with the text file transcribed using IBM Viavoice™. 

This method offers distinct advantages to those currently employed. Currently, automatic 
transcription using speech recognition is not widely used. Using standard, manual transcription 

30 the transcriptionist must listen to the entire dictated audio and type the report "firom scratch." 
The transcriptionist has no way of knowing before hand where the probable differences are 
between the text created from the original audio file and the currently dictated report. The 
method disclosed in this invention permits much, if not all, of the report to be automatically 
transcribed by a speech recognition system. "Error spotting" techniques locate differences 
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' between the speech recoflGtion text and the previously „t|apSiqpb^„^jWi4iMJi#We-n%^^ 
that the transcriptionist must listen to. 

The current invention also provides advantages compared to "structured" reporting and 
other similar systems using speech recognition. In these cases, templates are prepared using 
standard, repeated language. Blanks are left for the author to "fill in" by dictating a word or 
phrase that is transcribed by a speech recognition system in real time. The author sits at a 
computer station, dictates and reviews the transcribed text, and then moves the cursor to the next 
field. In some systems, tiie dictating auttior must conrect the errors made by the speech engine. 
In others, this may be done later by an editor. Unlike the current invention, this structured 
reporting system forces the dictating auttior to view the template on a screen and necessarily 
requires a computer monitor for operation. On the other hand, the current invention affords the 
dictating user considerable mobility. The dictating author may use a template displayed on a 
monitor, but dictation using a paper form into a handheld recorder or telq[>hone at any site is also 
possible. 

D. Speech Editor having Word Mapping Tool 
Returning to Fig. 2, after the decision to create verbatim text 229 at step 228 and' the 
decision to create final text 231 at step 230, the process 200 may proceed to step 232. At step 
232, the process 200 may determine whether to do word mapping. If no, the process 200 may 
proceed to step 234 where the verbatim text 229 may be saved as a training file. If yes, the 
process 200 may encounter a word mapping tool 235 at step 236. For instance, when the 
accuracy of the transcribed text is poor, mapping may be too diflBcult. Accordingly, a 
coirectionist may manually indicate that no mapping is desired. 

The word mapping tool 235 of the invention provides a graphic^ user interne window 
within which an editor may align or map the transcribed text "A" to the verbatim text 229 to 
create a word mapping file. Since the transcribed text "A" is aheady aligned to the audio file 205 
through audio tags, mapping the transcribed text "A" to the verbatim text 229 creates an chain of 
alignment between the verbatim text 229 and the audio file 205. Essentially, this mapping 
between the verbatim text 229 and the audio file 205 provides speaker acoustic information and a 
speaker language model. The word mapping tool 235 provides at least the following advantages. 

First, the word mapping tool 235 may be used to reduce the number of transcribed words 
to be corrected in a correction window. Under certain circumstances, it may be desirable to 
reduce the number of transcribed words to be corrected in a correction window. For example, as 
a speech engine. Dragon NaturallySpeakingTM permits an unlimited number of transcribed words 
to be corrected in the correction window. However, the correction window for the speech engine 
by IBM Viavoice™ SDK can substitute no more than ten words (and the corrected text itself 
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• cannot be longer than ten "Words). The correction windows 3il6^30.8.QfJliiXin,cojra>aiisc>njyith 
Fig. 4 or Fig. 5 illustrates drawbacks of limiting the correction windows 306, 308 to no more 
than ten words. If there were a substantial number of errors in the transcribed text "A" where 
some of those errors comprised more than ten words, these errors could not be corrected using 

5 the IBM Viavoice™ SDK speech engine, for example. Thus, it may be desirable to reduce the 
number of transcribed words to be corrected in a correction window to less than eleven. 

Second, because ttie mapping file represents an alignment between the transcribed text 
"A" and the verbatim text 229, the moping file may be used to automatically correct the 
transcribed text "A" during an automated correction session. Here, automatically correcting the 

10 transcribed text "A" during the correction session provides a training event firom which the user 
speech files may be updated in advance correcting the speech engine. The inventors have found 
that this initial boost to the user speech files of a speech engine works to achieve a greater 
accuracy for the speech engine as compared to those situations where no word mapping file 
exists. 

15 And third, the process of enrollment - creating speaker acoustic information and a 

speaker language model - and continuing training may be removed fi-om the human speaker so 
as to make the speech engine a more desirable product to the speaker. One of the most 
discouraging aspects of conventional speech recognition programs is the enrolbnent process. 
The idea of reading from a prepared text for fifteen to thirty minutes and then manually 

20 correcting tiie speech engine merely to begin using the speech engine could hardly appeal to any 
speaker. Eliminating the need for a speaker to enroll in a speech program may make each speech 
engine more significantly desirable to consumers. 

On encountering the word mapping tool 235 at step 236, the process 200 may open a 
mapping window 700. Fig. 7 illusti^tes an example of a mapping window 700. The mapping 

25 window 700 may appear, for example, on the video monitor 110 of Fig. 1 as a graphical user 
interface based on instructions executed by the computer 120 that are associated as a program 
with the word mapping tool 235 of the invention. 

As seen in Fig. 7, tiie mapping window 700 may include a verbatim text window 702 and 
a transcribed text window 704. Verbatim text 229 may appear in the verbatim text window 702 

30 and transcribed text "A" may appear in the transcribed text window 704. 

The verbatim window 702 may display the verbatim text 229 in a column, word by word. 
As set of words, the verbatim text 229 may be grouped together based on match/difference 
phrases 706 by running a difference program (such as DIFF available in GNU and 
MICROSOFT) between the transcribed text "A" (produced by the first speech engine 21 1) and a 

35 transcribed text "B" produced by the second speech engine 213. Within each phrase 706, the 
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• number of verbatim wor<l^08 may be sequentially numb£r?d._Jor pxafllge^ for tti^irdjphiase 
"pneumonia.", there are two words: "pneumonia" and the punctuation mark "period" (seen as "." 
in Fig. 7). Accordingly, "pneumonia" of the verbatim text 229 may be designated as phrase 
three, word one ("3-1") and "." may be designated as phrase three, word 2 ("3-2"). In comparing 
5 the transcribed text "A" produced by the first speech engine 211 and the transcribed text 
produced by tfie second speech engine 213, consideration must be given to commands such as 
"new paragraph." For example, in the fourth phrase of the transcribed text "A", the first word is 
a new paragraph command (seen as "W) *at resulted in two carriage returns. 

At step 238, the process 200 may determine whether to do word mining for the first 
10 speech engine 21 1 . If yes, the transcribed text window 704 may display the transcribed text "A" 
in a column, word by word. A set of words in the transcribed text "A" also may be grouped 
together based on the match/difference phrases 706. Within each phrase 706 of the transcribed 
text "A", the number of transcribed words 710 may be sequentially nimibered. 

In the example shown in Fig. 7, the transcribed text "A" resultmg fi^om a sample audio 
15 file 205 transcribed by the furst speech engine 211 is illustrated. Alternatively, a correctionist 
may have selected the second speech engine 213 to be used and shown in the transcribed text 
window 704. As seen in transcribed text window 704, passing the audio file 205 through the 
first speech engine 211 resulted in the audio phrase "pneumonia." being translated into the 
transcribed text "A" as "an ammonia." by the first speech engine 21 1 (here, the IBM Viavoice™ 
20 SDK speech engine). Thus, for the third phrase "an anunonia.", there are three words: "an", 
"ammonia" and the punctuation mark "period" (seen as "." in Fig. 7, transcribed text window 
704). Accordingly, the word "an" may be designated 3-1, the word "ammonia" may be 
designated 3-2, and the word "." may be designated as 3-3. 

In the example shown in Fig. 7, the verbatim text 229 and the transcribed text "A" were 
25 parsed into twenty seven phrases based on the difference between the transcribed text "A" 
produced by the first speech engine 21 1 and the transcribed text produced by the second speech 
engine 213. The number of phrases may be displayed in the GUI and is identified as element 
712 m Fig. 7. The first phrase (not shown) was not matched; that is the first speech engine 211 
translated the audio file 205 into the first phrase differently fi-om the second speech engine 213. 
30 The second phrase (partially seen in Fig. 7) was a match. The first speech engine 21 1 (here, 
IBM Viavoice™ SDK), translated the third phrase "pneumonia." of the audio file 205 as "an 
ammonia.". In a view not shown, the second speech engine 213 (here. Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™) translated "pneumonia." as "Himalayan." Since "an ammonia." is 
different &om "Himalayan.", the third phrase within the phrases 706 was automatically 
35 characterized as a difference phrase by the process 200. 
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■ • Since the verbatimText 229 represents exactly wh^ws^P9ll?^-5Ph^t^}i^5i.P^&3>13^ 

the phrases 706, it is known that the verbatim text at this phrase is "pnevunonia.". Thus, "an 
ammonia." must somehow map to the phrase "pneumonia.". Within the transcribed text window 
704 of the example of Fig. 7, the editor may select the box next to phrase three, word one (3-1) 

5 "an", the box next to 3-2 "ammonia". Within the verbatim window 702, the editor may select the 
box next to 3-1 "pneumonia". The editor then may select "map" from buttons 714. This process 
may be repeated for each word in the transcribed text "A" to obtain a first mapping file at step 
240 (see Fig. 2). In making the mapping decisions, tiie computer may limit an editor or self-limit 
the number of verbatim words and transcribed words mapped to one another to less than eleven. 

1 0 Once phrases are mapped, they may be removed from the view of the mapping window 700. 

At step 202, the mapping may be saved ads a first training file and the process 200 
advanced to step 244. Alternatively, if at step 238 the decision is made to forgo doing word 
mapping for the first speech engine 211, the process advances to step 244. At step 244, a 
decision is made as to whether to do word mapping for the second speech engine 213. If yes, a 

15 second mapping file may be created at step 246, saved as a second training file at step 248, and 
the process 200 may proceed to step 250 to encounter a correction session 251. If the decision is 
made to forgo word mapping of the second speech engine 213, the process 200 may proceed to 
step 250 to encounter the correction session 251 

1. Eflicient Navigation 

20 Although mapping each word of the transcribed text may woric to create a mapping file, it 

is desirable to permit an editor to efficiently navigate though the transcribed text in the mapping 
window 700. Some rules may be developed to make the mapping window 700 a more efficient 
navigation environment. 

If two speech engines manufactured by two different corporations are employed with 

25 both producing various transcribed text phrases at step 214 (Fig. 2) that match, then it is likely 
that such matched phrases of the transcribed text and their associated verbatim text phrases can 
be aligned automatically by the word mapping tool 235 of the invention. As another example, 
for a given phrase, if the number of the verbatim words 708 is one, then all the transcribed words 
710 of that same phrase could only be mapped to this one word of the verbatim words 708, no 

30 matter how many number of the words X are in the transcribed words 7 10 for this phrase. The 
converse is also true. If the number of the transcribed words 710 for a give phrase is one, then 
all the verbatim words 708 of that same phrase could only be mapped to this one word of the 
transcribed words 710. As another example of automatic moping, if the number of the words X 
of the verbatim words 708 for a given phrase equals the number of the words X of the 

35 transcribed words 710, then all of the verbatim words 708 of this phrase may be automatically 
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' • mapped to all of the transSSbed words 710 for this same Rjbf§isevAf^ejF,jPRaaJo|nat^p^ is 
done, the mapped phrases are no longer displayed in the mapping window 700. Thus, navigation 
may be improved. 

Fig. 8 illustrates options 800 having automatic mapping options for the word mapping 
5 tool 235 of the invention. The automatic mapping option Map X to X 802 represents the 
situation where the number of the words X of the verbatim words 708 for a given phrase equals 
the number of the words X of the transcribed words 710. The automatic mapping option Map X 
to 1 804 represents the situation where the number of words in the transcribed words 710 for a 
given phrase is equal to one. Moreover, the automatic mapping option Map 1 to X 806 

10 represents the situation where the number of words in the verbatim words 708 for a given phrase 
is equal to one. As shown, each of these options may be selected individually in various 
manners known in the user interface art. 

Returning to Fig. 7 with the automatic mapping options selected and an auto advance 
feature activated as indicated by a check 716, the word mapping tool 235 automatically mapped 

15 the first phrase and the second phrase so as to present the third phrase at the beginning of the 
subpanels 702 and 704 such that the editor may evaluate and map the particular verbatim words 
708 and the particular transcribed words 710. As may be seen Fig. 7, a "# complete" label 718 
indicates that the number of verbatim and transcribed phrases already m^ped by the word 
msq>ping tool 235 (in this example, nineteen). This means that the editor need only evaluate and 

20 map eight phrases as opposed to manually evaluating and mapping all twenty seven phrases. 

Fig. 9 of the drawings is a view of an exemplary graphical user intCTface 900 to support 
the present invention. As seen, GUI 900 may include multiple windows, including the first 
transcribed text window 602, the second transcribed text window 604, and two correction 
windows - the verbatim text window 606 and the final text window 608. Moreover, GUI 900 

25 may include the verbatim text window 702 and the transcribed text window 704. As known, the 
location, size, and shape of the various windows displayed in Fig. 9 may be modified to a 
correctionist's taste. 

2. Reliability Index 
Above, it was presumed that if two different speech engines (e.g., manufactured by two 
30 different corporations or one engine run twice with different settings) are employed with both 
producing transcribed text phrases that match, then it is likely tiiat such a match phrase and its 
associated verbatim text phrase can be aligned automatically by the word moping tool 235. 
However, even if two different speech engines are employed and both produce matching phrases, 
there still is a possibility that both speech engines may have made the same mistake. Thus, this 
35 presumption or automatic mapping rule raises reliability issues. 
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' • If only different pllfSses of the phrases 706 are revievsiedUbv Jtbe jdSB3i:»the.n.QS3i.biUtvUhat 

the same mistake made by both speech engines 211,213 will be overlooked. Accordingly, the 
word mapping tool 235 may facilitate the review of the reliability of transcribed text matches 
using data generated by the word mapping tool 235. This data may be used to create a reliability 
5 index for transcribed text matches similar to that used in Fig. 6. This reliability index may be 
used to create a "stop word" list. The stop word list may be selectively used to override 
automatic msqiping and determine various reliiibility trends. 
E. The Correction Session 251 
With a training file saved at either step 234, 242, or 248, the process 200 may proceed to 
10 the step 250 to encounter the correction session 251. The coirection session 251 involves 
automatically correcting a text file. The lesson learned may be input into a speech en^ne by 
updating the user speech files. 

At step 252, the first speech engine 21 1 may be selected for automatic correction. At step 
254, the appropriate training file may be loaded. Recall that the training files may have been 
15 saved at steps 234, 242, and 248. At step 256, the process 200 may detemiine whether a 
mapping file exists for the selected speech engine, here the first speech engine 211. If yes, the 
appropriate session file (such as an engine session file (.ses)) may be read in at step 258 fi-om the 
location in which it was saved during the step 218. 

At step 260, the mapping file may be processed. At step 262 the transcribed text "A" 
20 from the step 214 may automatically be corrected according to the moping file. Using the 
preexisting speech engine, this automatic correction works to create speaker acoustic information 
and a speaker language model for that speaker on that particular speech engine. At step 264, an 
incremental value "N" is assigned equal to zero. At step 266, the user speech files may be 
updated with the speaker acoustic information and the speaker language model created at step 
25 262. Updating the user speech files with this speaker acoustic information and speaker language 
model achieves a greater accuracy for the speech engine as compared to those situations where 
no word mapping file exists. 

If no mapping file exists at step 256 for the engine selected in step 252, the process 200 
proceeds to step 268. At step 268, a difference is created between the transcribed text "A" of the 
30 step 214 and the verbatim text 229. At step 270, an incremental value "N" is assigned equal to 
zero. At step 272, the differences between the transcribed text "A" of the step 214 and the 
verbatim text 229 are automatically corrected based on the user speech files in existence at that 
time in the process 200. This automatic correction works to create speaker acoustic information 
and a speaker language model with which the user speech files may be updated at step 266. 
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In an embodimenfTJf the invention, the matches Uetw^Sfl tlje^i;aR5ttt'e4ig3rt."Al.ftf.the 
step 214 and the verbatim text 229 are automatically corrected in addition to or in the alternate 
from the differences. As disclosed more fully in co-pending U.S. Non-Provisional Application 
No. 09/362,255, the assignees of the present patent disclosed a system in which automatically 
correcting matches worked to improve the accuracy of a speech engine. From step 266, the 
process 200 may proceed to the step 274. 

At the step 274, the correction session 251 may determine the accuracy percentage of 
either the automatic correction 262 or the automatic correction at step 272. This accuracy 
percentage is calculated by the simple formula: Correct Word Count / Total Word Count. At 
step 276, the process 200 may determine whether a predetermined target accuracy has been 
reached. An example of a predetermined target accuracy is 95%. 

If the target accuracy has not been reached, then the process 200 may determine at step 
278 whether the value of the increment N is greater than a predetermined number of maximum 
iterations, which is a value that may be manually selected or other wise predetermined. Step 278 
works to prevent the correction session 251 from continuing forever. 

If the value of the increment N is not greater than the predetermined number of maximum 
iterations, then the increment N is increased by one at step 280 (so that now N = 1) and the 
process 200 proceeds to step 282. At step 282, the audio file 205 is transcribed into a transcribed 
text 1. At step 284, differences are created between the transcribed text 1 and the verbatim text 
229. These differences may be corrected at step 272, from which the first speech engine 211 
may leam at step 266. Recall that at step 266, the user speech files may be updated with the 
speaker acoustic information and tiie speaker language model. 

This iterative process continues until either the target accuracy is reached at step 276 or 
the value of the increment N is greater than the predetermined number of maximum iterations at 
step 278. At the occurrence of either situation, the process 200 proceeds to step 286. At step 
286, the process may determine whether to do word mapping at this juncture (such as in the 
situation of an non-enrolled user profile as discussed below). If yes, the process 200 proceeds to 
the word moping tool 235. If no, the process 200 may proceed to step 288. 

At step 288, the process 200 may determine whether to repeat the correction session, such 
as for the second speech engine 213. If yes, the process 200 may proceed to the step 250 to 
encoimter the correction session. If no the process 200 may end. 
F. Non-Enrolled User Profile cont 
As discussed above, the inventors have discovered that iteratively processing the audio 
file 205 witti a non-enrolled user profile through the correction session 251 of the invention 
surprisingly resulted in growing the accuracy of a speech engine to a point at which the speaker 
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• may be presented with a'^eech product from which the accuracv reHRiably Juav be,«i!pwn. 
Increasing the accuracy of a speech engine with a non-enrolled user protiie may occur as 
follows. 

At step 208 of Fig. 2, a non-enrolled user profile may be created. The transcribed text 
"A" may be obtained at the step 214 and the verbatim text 229 may be created at the step 228. 
Creating the final text at step 230 and the word mapping process as step 232 may be bypassed so 
that the verbatim text 229 may be saved at step 234. 

At step 252, ttie first speech engine 211 may be selected and the training file from step 

234 may be loaded at step 254. With no mapping file, the process 200 may create a difference 
between the transcribed text "A" and the verbatim text 229 at step 268. When the user files 266 
are updated at step 266, the correction of any differences at step 272 effectively may teach the 
first speech engine 21 1 about what verbatim text should go with what audio for a given audio file 
205. By iteratively muscling this automatic correction process arovmd the correction cycle, the 
accuracy percentage of the first session engine 21 1 increases. 

Under these specialized circumstances (among others), the target accuracy at step 276 
may be set low (say, approximately 45%) relative to a desired accuracy level (say, approximately 
95%). In this context, the process of increasing the accuracy of a speech engine with a non- 
enrolled user profile may be a precursor process to performing word moping. Thus, if the lower 
target accuracy is reached at step 276, the process 200 may proceed to the word mapping tool 

235 through step 286. Alternatively, in the event the lowered target accuracy may not be reached 
with the initial model and the audio file 205, the maximum iterations may cause the process 200 
to continue to step 286. Thus, if the target accuracy has not been reached at step 276 and the 
value of the increment N is greater than the predetermined number of maximum iterations at step 
278, it may be necessary to engage in word mapping to give the accuracy a leg up. Here, step 
286 may be reached bom step 278. At step 278, the process 200 may proceed to the word 
mapping tool 235. 

hi the alternative, the target accuracy at step 276 may be set equal to the desired 
accuracy. In this context, the process of increasing the accuracy of a speech engine with a non- 
enrolled user profile may in and of itself be sufficient to boost the accuracy to the desired 
accuracy of, for example, approximately 95% accuracy. Here, the process 200 may advance to 
step 290 where the process 200 may end. 
G. Conclusion 

The present invention relates to speech recognition and to methods for avoiding the 
enrolbnent process and minimizing the intrusive training required to achieve a conmiercially 
acceptable speech to text converter. The invention may achieve this by transcribing dictated 
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•• . audio by two speech TRognition engines (e.g., Dragon. JNaturaljPjjj^eaJcing^™^ and^ IBM 
Viavoice™ SDK), saving a session file and text produced by each engine, creating a new session 
file with compressed audio for each transcription for transfer to a remote client or server, 
preparation of a verbatim text and a final text at the client, and creation of a word map between 
5 verbatim text and transcribed text by a correctionist for improved automated, repetitive 
corrective adaptation of each engine. 

The Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ software development kit does not provide the exact 
location of the audio for a given word in tiie audio stream. Without the exact start point and stop 
point for the audio, the audio for any given word or phrase may be obtained indirectly by 
10 selecting the word or phrase and playing back the audio in the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ text 
processor window. However, the above described word mapping technique permits each word 
of the Dragon NaturallySpeaking™ transcribed text to be associated to the word(s) of the 
verbatim text and automated corrective adaptation to be performed. 

Moreover, the IBM Viavoice™ SDK software development kit permits an application to 
15 be created that lists audio files and the start point and stop point of each file in the audio stream 
corresponding to each separate word, character, or punctuation. This feature can be used to 
associate and save the audio in a compressed format for each word in the transcribed text. In this 
way, a session file can be created for the dictated text and distributed to remote speakers with 
text processor software that will open the session file. 
20 The foregoing description and drawings mra-ely explain and illustrate the invention and 

the invention is not limited thereto. While the specification in this invention is described in 
relation to certain implementation or embodiments, many details are set forth for the purpose of 
illustration. Thus, the foregoing merely illustrates the principles of the invention. For example, 
the invention may have other specific forms without departing for its spirit or essential 
25 characteristic. The described arrangements are illustrative and not restrictive. To those skilled in 
the art, the invention is susceptible to additional implementations or embodiments and certain of 
these details described in this application may be varied considerably without departing from the 
basic principles of the invention. It will thus be appreciated that those skilled in the art will be 
able to devise various arrangonents which, although not explicitly described or shown herein, 
30 embody the principles of the invention and, thus, within its scope and spirit. 
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